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THE ART AMATEUR 



the comic side of dog life at the risk of getting their 
works cited as examples of man's insolence toward the 
brute creation. 

The breeds of dogs are now so many, and so different 
one from another, that it would require a series of articles, 
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one at least for each of the principal kinds, if it were 
proposed to give any practical directions about drawing 
or painting them. It is evident that hardly anything of 
a practical sort can be said about the mastiff that would 
apply also to the tiny and elegant Italian grayhound. 
And other breeds are not 
less unlike. The list already 
given includes those which 
offer the best subjects for 
study. They should not 
only be taught to pose, but 
should also be sketched 
frequently as they walk or 
lie about, should be led into 
the country and sketched 
while running at large, and 
separate studies should be 
made, as often as possible, 
of all their parts, the head 
and the feet particularly. 
It will be found, in drawing 
the head, that the forehead 
and the orbit of the eye 
are the most important 
features. With other ani- 
mals, the muzzle is often ■ 
quite as expressive. 

The spitz dog, peculiarly 
tempting to painters be- 
cause of his beautiful snowy 
coat, is not a favorite with 
amateurs on account of his 
snappish disposition. He 
is not a good subject for 
rapid sketching. It is always 
a disappointment not to be 
able to render that which is 
most characteristic in one's 
subject. In this case that 
is the hair, which to render 
properly requires vigor- 
ous and masterly brush- 
work. Lambert's pen-and- 
ink sketch, which we repro- 
duce, is plainly a painter's 
sketch, made, not for its 
own sake, but for the study 
involved. Still, it will be 
useless for any one not an 
accomplished painter him- 
self to suggest as well with 
the pen what the brush 
alone can reproduce. When 
the anatomy is more clearly 
shown, as in the two 

sketches by Lambert next following, it is evident that 
much more may be done by the ordinary sketcher, but 
not without long study can he expect, even with as good 
a sitter as the artist's favorite spaniel evidently is, 
to make nearly so good a drawing with a few crisp 
touches, as in this illustration. ROBERT Jarvis. 



The complete etched work of Mr. Peter Moran, to- 
gether with a considerable number of drawings and 
monotypes by him, was shovyn at the new gallery of 
Frederick Keppel & Co., beginning early in January. 
Mr. Moran is well known as a painter etcher of animals 
and landscape, but few of his admirers, it is possible, had, 
before the opening of this exhibition, any adequate 
notion of the variety of his resources. His style as an 
etcher varies with the subject, with the size of the plate, 
and also, it would seem, with his mood — in other words, 
it is distinctively that of an artist of original talent. 
His treatment of nature is usually sketchy, bold, in- 
ventive ; but some of his reproductions of his own and 
other people's paintings are as carefully and even neatly 
finished as it was possible to make them. His first 
experiment, a small etching of a horse tied to a wall 
under a branch of willow, perhaps shows his predominant 
inclination as an etcher as well as any. Form is care- 
fully observed, but the artist's strong desire to obtain 
effective waves of color has led him (and not only in 
this case) to indulge in overbiting. " On the Road to 
Santa Fe " is a large etching, treated openly with a pre- 
ponderance of blank space, showing pack donkeys, 
broken adobe walls, and shrubs, " Ploughing," after 
Rosa Bonheur, and " Lions," after the bronze by Muller, 
are extremely satisfactory reproductive etchings. " Wild 
Boars," after Palazzo, is a capital bit of technique, 
the scene being a wood interior, and the boars being 
very well drawn in shade against the dark foreground — 
a " tour de force " which etchers will doubtless appreciate. 



the march. ** Why Can't I go too ?" after Tracy, shows 
a dog howling to get free from his chain in order to 
follow his master, who is off with a gun on his shoulder. 
" The Cat and the Rats," an illustration of La Fontaine's 
fable, is remarkable for the delicacy of the textures of 
the animals' coats and for the excellent disposition of 
the color values. The Pueblo of Zaos furnishes two 
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HUNTING DOGS. DRAWN BY DE PENNE AFTER HIS WATER-COLOR PICTURE. 



" The Passing Storm," after a drawing by the etcher, 
shows the rain dashing against a rough hillside and 
cattle hurrying down to the road in a sudden burst of 
sunlight. " Shemopave, New Mexico," is a brilliant 
etching of a few Indian adobe houses. " A New Mexi- 
can Burro Train " shows a convoy of pack donkeys on 
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subjects, one showing the pyramidal mass of buildings 
dark against the sky, a bullock cart in the foreground ; 
the other giving a more comprehensive view of the 
pueblo under full sunlight. , A frontispiece to the collec- 
tion is a good example of style, the subject being merely 
a sketching umbrella and other traps lying against or 
at the foot of a tree. " A Sketch in Fairmount Park," 
though more daintily treated, is also remarkable in this 
way, the grasses in the foreground being done 
with full knowledge and the boldness that 
comes of it. 

Of the drawings, it is not necessary to speak 
here; but it is not desirable to pass by the 
monotypes, which, though not etchings, have 
a few qualities in common with etchings, as the 
latter are printed nowadays. Strength of effect 
rather than delicacy of any sort has been aimed 
at in these plates, of which " A New England 
Orchard " will probably please most people 
best, merely because it is carried farther than 
the others. " York Downs," with cattle in fore- 
ground, is, however, more intrinsically inter- 
esting, and lovers of the picturesque will re- 
turn to look more than once upon " A Street 
in Zuni" and "The Pueblo of Zia." Alto- 
gether, Mr. Moran has made a demonstration 
of his strength which should do him good with 
the public. 

An exhibition of the work of Felix Buhot, a 
distinguished French etcher of what may be 
styled the Revived Romantic School, will follow 
that of Mr. Moran 's work. It 
is remarkable that, as in the 
case of Mr. Whistler's etch- 
ings, a considerable propor- 
tion of the work of a man so 
little known to the general 
public as Buhot has been until 
recently, should be already 
owned in America. Frederick 
Wedmore, when engaged on 
his catalogue of Whistler's 
etchings, had to come to New 
York to see at Mr. Avery's 
gallery many proofs of plates 
of which he could see nothing 
in Europe. Mr. Avery also 
has a number of rare impres- 
sions of Buhot's earlier work, 
notably of his " Villes Mor- 
tes," which will be lent to Mr. 
Keppel for the exhibition. Of 
several plates already arrived 
we may mention " The Clock- 
Tower of Westminster Ab- 
bey," a rather large etching 
showing the tower against a 
stormy sky, with a charac- 
teristic London crowd in the foreground. A broad 
border of sketches of river, street, and underground 
railroad scenes in the neighborhood surrounds the 
principal composition. " Westminster Palace " is simi- 
larly treated. Buhot writes that all his work will be 
forwarded to the exhibition. 



